JOIN US IN THE 
CHARTROOM FOR A 


Graduation 
Breakfast 
Cr 
Lunch Buffet 


May 31, June 1 and June 2 


Breakfast Buffet $6.25 
(Children under 12-half price) 


Lunch Buffet $7.75 
(Children under 12-half price) 


RESERVATIONS SUGGESTED 


31 0/ 985-4138 
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There is @ common yet faulty practice in our soci- 


ety of measuring the value of something by the amount of 


money it's worth. This practice often measures everything 


from people to publications. 
Ji few months ago, the fate of University 


Magazine was questionable because of its inability to gen- 


erate enough revenue to sustain itself. lt is a sad and 


overstated reality that when push comes to shove, it’s all 


about the almighty dollar. 


Gr one lana | am grateful for ie time | spent 


on staff at. this publication because | have acquired many 


valGabie skills and learned lessons | could not have learned 


elsewhere. On the other hand, many disappointments and 


frustrations have been endured and added to due to the 


lack of Financial and moral support. 


Although the page these words fall upon, as well as 


the 2I pages that follow, have no monetary value, they are 


priceless. They provide a forum for an unlimited capacity 


of knowledge, imagination and emotion while reflecting the 


attitudes and issues of our modern world. 


The journalists and artists who produce and con- 


taibube to te magazine evene ecdee interest in the con- 


tent of the publication as well as its survival. They are the 


voices and visionaries who help us to understand and com- 


municate ep one anole 


| truly believe all past, present and future staff 


members of University Magazine hope for the day when 


the publication can stand proudly on its own in the eyes of 


the Journalism [Department ... IN our eyes, it already 


does. 


Dara Beshwate 
aditor® chief 
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DIFFERENT DEGREES OF SUCCESS 


‘THE WorkK Is Harp. THE 
PROMOTIONS AREN'T.” 


Paul Sung, B.A., Marketing 
CSU Long Beach, 1993 
San Pedro, California 


Since Enterprise recognizes and rewards talent, the average length of time it takes to reach a management 
level position is less than three years. Of course, that has a lot to do with our initial selection of candi- 
dates. 


We hire ambitious, sales-oriented individuals who recognize what it takes to succeed. If this describes 
you, enter our fast-paced business as a Management Trainee, and we'll reward your dedication and inno- 
vation with raises, promotions and the opportunity to go as far as your talent will take you. | 


SALES MANAGEMENT TRAINEES 
$23,000 - *26,000 


¢ A BS/BA degree 
* Strong communication skills, enthusiasm and drive 
¢ Retail/Sales experience a plus 


If you're a bright and motivated person who would like to become an important part of our success, 
join the Enterprise team. Call Samantha at 310/426-4774 or fax a resume to 310/426-8464. An equal 
opportunity employer. 
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Back to the Killing Fields 


A generation of youth 
live in fear 


as the war between Cover 
Long Beach's photography 
Cambodian by 
and Latino gangs Amil Steiner 
escalates. 
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by Martha Guzman 


t’s 2 in the morning. You’ve finally finished bang- 

ing out that term paper. OK, so it was due last 

week, But is that your fault? If only the professor 

had reminded you. Time to get to bed. Big day tomorrow. 
Ah, sleep. 

You're drifting into unconsciousness, and then it 

starts. The most obnoxious sound this side of a Denny’s 


ue 


bathroom. The time has come. It’s got to stop. Time to do 
something about your roommate’s snoring problem. 

Now don’t forget, strangulation and suffocation carry 
heavy jail sentences. Rethink this thing. After all, roomie 
pays half the rent. Besides, it’s not his fault. Can it be 
helped? Well, maybe so. 

Dr. Michael Rovzar, sleep disorder specialist with 
South Coast Center for Sleep Medicine in Long Beach, 
says snorers can work to change their noisy sleep habits. 

But beware. In some cases, it requires going under 
the knife. For example, patients who have large adenoids 
— the lymphoid tissue in the upper part of the throat — 
are prone to heavy snoring. So are people with enlarged 
tonsils. Removing them will stop the problem, Rovzar 
says. 


Even that fleshy little thing that dangles in the back of 


the throat, properly termed the uvula, can be the culprit 
in the snoring syndrome. By surgically removing it, 
Rovzar says, snoring will discontinue. 

But if mint-green smocks and shiny-chrome scissors 
cause anxiety, Rovzar has some tips for snorers who pre- 


fer home remedies. en od 
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Jock Support 


by Scott Johnston 


athletes cruise through college without doing any work, Suzanne 

Wurzer would like to assert that along with the intensity of participat- 
ing on the court or in the field, student-athletes must also meet and adhere 
to strict academic guidelines to maintain their eligibility. 

The AAS, which has been under the direction of Wurzer for the past sev- 
eral years, provides assistance for student-athletes from recruitment to grad- 
uation. The AAS only works with student-athletes who participate in NCAA- 
sanctioned sports. “The division of labor and energy has to go toward the 
high academic guidelines set by the NCAA for Division | athletes,” Wurzer 
says. 

The NCAA requires that an athlete wishing to participate in a given 
sport must attend Student Orientation Advising Registration prior to their 
first semester; be enrolled full time; complete at least 24 units in their first 
two semesters; finish 25 percent of their degree in two years and declare a 
major by the beginning of their fifth semester. 

One way to make sure athletes meet these guidelines is by enforcing 
mandatory study periods for all new students, who must log at least six 
hours a week of study time. Some sports — like water polo, which has an 
extensive schedule — require more than six hours. Grade checks are done 
once a semester for every student-athlete participating in Division | sports 
and follow-ups are done on students who appear to be struggling. “We send 
out over 1,200 grade checks,” Wurzer says. “So every student-athlete for 
every course has a faculty member receiving a grade check on them.” 

By providing student-athletes with such services, the AAS is able to 
assist them with what very often can be an overwhelming experience. In 
return, the AAS staff receives the satisfaction of knowing it was able to help 
its students develop many of ‘the skills needed to become successful adults. 

“You take someone who’s very young, just out of high school, and you 
see them for four, five, six, years,” Wurzer says. “It’s just tremendous to see 
how they have grown in confidence and redefined themselves.” 


F or those who think the Athletic Academic Service is just there to help 


If you want a good night’s rest, ask the snorer 
in your life to check out these suggestions: 


1. Try different sleeping positions. Snorers typically snooze lying on their back. 
This worsens the roars. Try sleeping on your side. 

2. Lay off the drugs! Rovzar doesn’t recommend taking sleeping pills. These relax 
the throat muscles, resulting in loud snores. 

3. Get a white noise machine. Isn’t your birthday coming up? These little gizmos 
produce sounds like chirping birds, rainfall or jungle noises. According to Rovzar, these 
toys prevent snoring by diverting your attention during sleep. 

4. Lose the pounds. If you’re overweight, watch out! Fat tissue in the airways can 
increase the volume of the snore. In other words, it gets LOUDER. Best advice, Rovzar 
says, is to lose weight and exercise. 

5. Wear a mouthpiece. Similar to the gear football players use, these force the jaw 
to tense, resulting in fewer snores. 

If after trying these suggestions you still wake the household with your nasty sleep- 
ing habits, Rovzar says you might want to consider a medical evaluation, which can 
identify greater problems at the root of your snoring, such as hypertension or other car- 
diovascular diseases. Rovzar says special treatments are available to help alleviate snor- 
ing, if these or other symptoms are detected. 
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by Bill Field 


WHICH IS THE BETTER TYPE OF COMPUTER, 
IBM or Macintosh? This unresolved argu- 
ment has had programmers, salespeople, 


consultants and the rest of us computer 


geeks at each others’ throats for years — 


and no one’s hands are loosening. 
Between Macintosh and IBM compati- 
bles, there isn’t a clear-cut winner. Each 
has its advantages and disadvantages. Is 
price a primary concern? Look at IBM. Is 
the ease of use paramount? Consider a 
Mac. Here’s how these two computer 


giants stack up against each other. 


Issue 


Price 


Ease of Use 


Software $$$ 


Accessories $$$ 


Outside Help 


Literature 


Macintosh 


SS 
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IBM VSe MAC: Picking the Proper PC 


IBM Comments 


Mac Performa 60mhz 8/350 CD, $2,340; 
Packard Bell Pentium 60 8/420, $1,830 
(Both with monitor, keyboard, CD-ROM). It should be 


noted that several options, such as networking, come 
standard on Macs, which may lower the overall price. 


Macs have fewer system problems and conflicts 
between software and hardware. There is also much 
more that an IBM owner must know when adding 
these. 


Major software such as PageMaker or Word is general- 
ly the same price on both systems. IBM software, 
however, is much more competitive, frequently bring- 
ing prices down. There is also an entire industry 
which makes generic, bargain software for IBM. 


SIIG Super Touch keyboard: Mac, $80; IBM, $60. 
Prices are usually closer or the same, more so than 
software. Again, ey of competition and “no-frills” 
bargain products on the IBM side. 


Mac has fewer consultants (experts for hire) and 
sources of training, so it is a little tougher to get extra 
help when ease of use is not enough. 


Fewer books and magazines available on Macs and 
their software, but again, ease of use dictates fewer 
needed. 


oe & & <3 


Devil’s Food cookies. You know, the ones in which cookie-starved 


Yo probably seen the commercials about Snack Well’s Fat-Free 


women attack delivery men and grocery store managers, demand- 


ing fat-free, chocolate-covered devil’s food treats? These madwomen act 
as though they would starve if deprived of these cookies one more 
minute. 

Like the women in the commercial, consumers think they can have 
their cake and eat it too, as long as it’s fat-free. But bingeing on these 
treats may mean overeating your way to obesity. “Highly processed, sug- 
ary treats don’t provide much,” says Mary Byron-Garcia, health educator 
at Student Health Services. In addition, some fat-free products add sugar, 
which is used to compensate for the taste lost when fat is removed. 

These products are aimed at people who are not necessarily actively 
“health-conscious,” Byron-Garcia says, but geared more to the “passively 
health-aware,” which basically means people who don’t exercise in con- 
junction with dieting. 

According to the Journal of Sales and Marketing, companies which 
sell snacks have been successful in “convincing Americans that we need 
to snack and that we now seem to constantly eat.” The journal points out 
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by Khadija Zirak 


that initially, Nabisco planned to produce 2.5 million pounds of devil’s 
food cookies a year, but consumers were soon clamoring for more. 
Though Nabisco now produces 50 million pounds of cookies annually 
[nearly 4 million cookies a day], the company still hasn’t been able to 
keep up with demand. Nabisco sold $400 million in Snack Well’s last 
year, making it the top-selling brand of cookies and crackers in the 
country. 

So why aren’t Americans getting any thinner? One reason is that fat- 
free snacks still taste fatty, Byron-Garcia says. This can be deceiving 
because these treats do not convince our taste buds to prefer low fat 
foods. We think we’re being good by eating low fat products, she says, 
but some people eat low fat foods as an “excuse” to eat high-fat-con- 
tent foods later that day. 

Then what is good to eat? “If you have to snack,” Byron-Garcia says, 
“then find out how many calories your body needs per day and eat 
according to that calorie count.” 

Byron-Garcia suggests snacking on anything naturally low in fat, 
such as carrot sticks or celery sticks. The trick is to satisfy your body, not 
deceive it. 
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added to the collection. pape 
Two of these works were 
created by sculptors, Guy 
Dill and Robert Irwin, 
considered to be leaders 
of the ‘’70s Southern 
California abstract 
expressionist movement. 

On the lawn near 
Seventh Street, Guy Dill’s 
“In Irons,” made of stain- |... - 
less steel, concrete and 
plastic-laminate glass, 
was donated in 1974 by 
Marcia and Frederick 
Weisman. Constance 


Glenn, art director of the University Art Museum, explained that the piece 
originally was on the beach outside the Weismans’ home. Because the glass 
would break during bad storms, the Weismans decided to find a safer place 


for the sculpture. 


Nievls ure 


hile scurrying to class during your years at Cal State Long Beach, 
Wi may have noticed several artworks seemingly dropped onto 
the campus landscape. These creations — eight were left behind 
after The International Sculpture Symposium in 1965, which took place on 


campus — are part of CSULB’s Monumental Sculpture Collection. 
Other pieces were acquired by the university in subsequent years and 


ense 
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by Carmen O. Orosco 


Created in 1973, the 4-foot abstract form is positioned “dead to the 
winds” at the most windswept point on campus. It absorbs and refracts 
ight, creating visual opposites. “Unless you are just at the correct angle to 
he arc,” Glenn says, “the rest of the sculpture has sort of a translucent or 
ee-through quality.” 

Originally a painter, Dill decided to sculpt after graduating from col- 


lege. “Sculpture is about the reality of some- 
thing,” Dill says. “You can teach drawing, you 
can teach composition, you can teach all kinds 
of academics, but the nature of sculpture is a real 
experiential, empirical process.” 

Irwin donated “Window Wall for Cal State 
Long Beach,” his first outdoor piece, in 1975. The 
sculpture stands near Fine Arts Building 3 and 
| offers a view of campus life. Created by Irwin 
and his students while he was an art teacher at 
| CSULB, it was meant to be a temporary addition 
M4 to the campus, but popular response convinced 
4] Irwin to make it permanent. “The element itself is 
not necessarily a sculpture, but it sets up a situa- 
tion using the metaphor as a frame,” Irwin says. 

Irwin was a painter before becoming a sculp- 


tor. While painting, he realized his work was losing the confines of the can- 
vas; edges and boundaries were no longer real. 
“There is no frame on the world,” Irwin says. “The world is one contin- 


uous knitted phenomena all around you.” 
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Top 10 Pre-Date Rituals 


by Lorena Peralta 


illustration by Dave Hobrecht 


emember the days when dating 
R= simple, innocent and there 
were not many expectations? John 
would ask Jane out to the movies, they’d 
share popcorn, a soft drink and then 
he’d drive her home. If all went well 


they would end the night with a roman- 
tic kiss on the porch. 


SHE 


-Waxes upper lip 

-Shaves legs 

-Masturbates 

-Stashes all evidence of ex-boyfriend 
-Goes to tanning salon 

-Adjusts Wonderbra 

-Plucks hair from breast 

-Takes birth control 

-Locks chastity belt 


-Wonders if he’s Mr. Right 


DATING = "90s-STYLIE 


-Waxes car 

-Shaves palms 

-Masturbates 

-Stashes all copies of Hustler 
-Hides wedding ring tan 
-Adjusts sock in his briefs 
-Plucks nose hair 

-Applies Rogaine with Monoxidil 
-Packs lock-picking kit(beer, 
tequila, Jagermeister) 
-Wonders if she’s Ms. Do-It-All-Night 


street corner. 
He, on the other hand, will invest tedious hours 
washing his car, spraying everything down with 


Getting ready for a date should be exciting. It 
shouldn’t cause undue stress and anxiety or make 
you break out in boils. Relax. It’s a date, not a final 


It ain’t 1950 anymore. It’s 1995 and 
dating isn’t so simple nowadays. Before 
a date she’Il spend hours getting dressed 


— “Should | wear jeans? A dress? A hal- Armor-All — his hard work done in vain because she — exam. Nonetheless, time and time again we will par- 
ter top?” — hoping that in the end she won’t even notice until she slips and slides across take in these painstaking rituals all in the name of 
doesn’t look like someone who works a the seat wondering if the date was a bad idea. love. 
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Experiment at the Lab 


Shop ’till you drop or just enjoy the surroundings — the Anti-Mall 
in Costa Mesa provides an alternative mall experience 


by Linda Fimlaid 
young man with round wire-rim sun- 
glasses and ripped jeans activates the 
alarm of his 1962 Buick Skylark. He 
then walks under weathered scaf- 
folding, its wooden planks stacked 
Wwith--piles of broken conenete.a 
wire sculpture of a couple embracing and 
rusted ‘steel drums. From the side. oi the 
scaffolding hangs a circular wooden sign, 
which reads: “The Lab Anti-Mall.” 


“There is a lack of soul in malls today,” says Linda Sadeghi, co-owner 
of The Lab, a collection of 12 alternative stores and restaurants founded 
by her husband, Shaheen Sadeghi. “We needed a place that had soul, 
roots and reality.” 

Ironically, The Lab is less than a mile from South Coast Plaza, anoth- 
er collection of stores and restaurants which, unlike The Lab, 


unabashedly stakes its 
claim as one of the 
biggest malls in 
Southern California. 

The Sadeghis chose 
one of the oldest build- 
ings in Costa Mesa, a 
former factory that 
manufactured military 
goggle parts. Interior 
designer Ron Pompei 
created the quirky 
atmosphere. 

The concrete in the 
orange walls is gouged 
out to expose inner 
wire support, creating 
an entrance to the two 
cornerstones of The 
Lab — Alternative 
Tower and Urban 
Outfitters. Each fran- 
chise has an outlet on 
the other side of the 
scaffolded threshold. 

Two men with goa- 
tees and nose rings browse through Urban Outfitters, which sells items 
like a four-color assortment of Play-Doh for $5.50, a plastic ’50s-style 
purse for $48, or a blue T-shirt with “Fabulous” silk-screened across the 
front for $22. 

Around the corner, down a path landscaped with desert plants, the 
redwood French doors of The Gypsy Den Café and Reading Room beck- 
on. Small lamps and candles softly glow inside as a young woman named 
Misty opens poetry night by reading her darkly humorous poem about 
death and obsession. Salesperson Joe Koonce, wearing a wetsuit “because 
it’s comfortable,” serves up 50-cent coffee refills and pumpkin bars. 

On the patio outside The Gypsy Den, a young man sits writing poet- 
ry in a black and white mottled composition book. A woman with plat- 


Si 
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The Living Room in the Anti-Mall provides an inviting atmosphere. 


photography by Amil Steiner 


inum hair, dressed in white linen suit and a pager, strolls by with her 
steaming cappuccino. 

Beams of weathered metal crisscross above where the Gypsy Den 
patio connects with an outdoor courtyard called The Living Room, where 
one can lounge, linger and buy. Nearly all of the furniture in The Living 
Room is for sale. A twentysomething man, his long black hair flipped to 
one side to reveal his multi-pierced ear, sits cross-legged on a coffee 
table. A price tag dangling from the table reads $55. His companion — a 
woman wearing a black slip dress, black “Mod Squad” zip-up vinyl boots 
and Jackie O. sunglasses — reclines in a faded burnt-orange armchair, 
absently spinning a dated Rand McNally globe. 

The focal point of The Living Room is a red velvet-curtained mini- 
stage, where diverse musical acts perform. “We try to get an eclectic mix, 
with new people included in our repertoire,” Sadeghi says. The mix 
includes the Neptunas, an all-female band playing ’60s surf music, blues 
guitarist Al Baker and Kisao Shinagawa, a Japanese folk singer. “We stay 
away from the ‘three-day white sale’-type events,” he says, “that’s not our 
gig.” Instead, The 
Lab schedules its 
own special events 
to attract customers, 
like the Earth Day 
Celebration, a 1960s 
theme party and The 
Spoken Word Poetry 
Festival. 

Bordering on 
The Living Room 
and ministage is Na 
Na Shoes, where a 
shaggy fake fur vest 
sells for $90. Aprons 
with a Jesus or Elvis 
motif sell for $20. 
Pink and silver 
shimmering mini 
backpacks sell for 
$34. “It’s an unstruc- 
tured and laid back 
shopping _experi- 
ence,” salesperson 
Jaime Miner says. 

Up the path and 
to the right of Na Na Shoes is Chemistry, where shoppers listen to the 
shrill sounds of Pizzicato Five while perusing Japanese superhero Astro 
Boy T-shirts, which sell for $58, and plastic jackets of shocking orange, 
green and blue, which sell for $76. “We carry items that are cool, hot and 
have a look,” Chemistry co-owner Jeff Cohen says. Cohen sports an 
ensemble resembling Dr. Seuss’s “Cat in the Hat”: a bright red, fake fur 
top hat with matching red- and white-striped shirt. 

In the parking lot behind Chemistry, a small cluster of teenagers in 
grunge attire get into their BMW. Other patrons follow in Jaguars and 
Mercedes. Another day has come to a close at The Lab Anti-Mall, tucked 
quietly behind the Orange Curtain in Costa Mesa — not so very un-mall 
after all, but alternative in sales pitch and atmosphere just the same. © 
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Dave O’Brien made the right call by eliminating football. 
Now his ‘Selective Excellence’ program is working almost 
exactly as planned. University Magazine profiles CSULB’s 


athletic director 


by John P. Bowles 


ave O’Brien remembers well the day football 

died at Cal State Long Beach. As interim 

athletic director, it was his recommendation 

in November 1991 to then-CSULB President Curtis 

McCray that the sport be dropped and he remembers 

the threats, remarks and discourteous behavior 
shown toward him. 

“Football was a very important sport for many 
people around here,” O’Brien says. “I like football and 
wish we could have kept it. But quite honestly, I don’t 
think we would be in existence as an athletic depart- 
ment today if we had decided to keep football.” 

Without dropping football, the athletic depart- 
ment would have had to find a way to operate while 
absorbing another $1 million in budget cuts, O’Brien 
says, something that would have forced him to make 
cuts in other nationally competitive sports. So 
O’Brien, who had the interim tag lifted last summer 
by university President Robert Maxson, shifted gears 
and developed a new philosophy for 49er athletics: 
“Selective Excellence,” an idea that consolidated 
dwindling financial resources and targeted that 
money toward existing sports to make them more 
competitive. 

It has worked almost to the blueprint, with the 
sports targeted for Selective Excellence thriving. 
Since football was dropped, women’s volleyball has 
won a national championship; men’s basketball 
played to big crowds in The Pyramid’s first year and 
made the NCAA Tournament for the second time in 
three seasons; and the baseball and softball teams 
each have made College World Series appearances. 
“Schools with huge budgets have had to drop sports,” 
women’s volleyball Coach Brian Gimmillaro says. 
“Selective excellence is putting in writing the reality 
all schools face.” 

O’Brien, 38, says the reasons for dropping foot- 
ball were the team’s lack of competitiveness and the 
staggering lack of resources and support for the pro- 
gram. “We were drawing between 3,200 and 3,700 
people a game with George Allen as head coach the 
year before,” O’Brien explains. “Unfortunately, that 
spoke volumes about the unwillingness ... of the 
Southern California community to support CSULB 
football in a desolate, run-down and unattractive 
Veterans Stadium. The lesson we were seeing in 1991 
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was that if people want to enjoy college football, 
they'll enjoy it at USC and UCLA.” 

CSULB baseball Coach Dave Snow says it’s dif- 
ficult to tell how his program has benefited directly 
from the elimination of football but agrees that the 
sports targeted for Selective Excellence have flour- 
ished since football's demise. “[Dropping football] 


was an unpopular decision with many people,” 
Snow says, “but it was probably a necessity and it 
has allowed our other sports to be competitive. It’s 
safe to say, though, that larger cuts across the board 
would have taken away from the integrity of the 
athletic department.” 

And would there have been a Pyramid? “I 
absolutely believe if we had kept football, we 
wouldn’t have The Pyramid, either,” O’Brien says. 

That would have meant both volleyball and 
basketball teams would still be playing in the 
2,000-capacity Gold Mine. Men’s basketball Coach 
Seth Greenberg remembers his first visit to the anti- 
quated gym when he was considering joining for- 
mer head coach Joe Harrington's staff. “When I first 
came out and walked into the gym, you can ask my 
wife, I was visibly shaken,” Greenberg recalls. “I 
didn’t know how we could build a top program 
playing in there.” 

Such decisions for a man who thought his only 
tough choice in California would be deciding 


whether to take the family to Disneyland, Magic 
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Mountain or some other traditional refuge for way- 
ward tourists. Before coming to Long Beach, 
O’Brien was the executive assistant to the president 
and an assistant basketball coach at Montclair State 
College, a breath of fresh air for him after serving 
as a legislative assistant in the New Jersey state 
Senate. His only California connection, he thought, 
would be on a vacation with his wife, Eva, and 
their four sons. 

At the time, William Griffith, who was about to 
become vice president for administration and 
finance at CSULB, was also a vice president at the 
New Jersey college. O’Brien recalls bumping into 
Griffith and offering to take him to lunch to con- 
gratulate him on his new job. “We went to lunch 
and he asked me my plans,” O’Brien remembers. 
“Most people had assumed I would go back to state 
government or politics.” 

But in March 1989, Griffith wooed O’Brien 
away from Montclair State and brought him to 
CSULB as his assistant vice president for adminis- 
tration and finance. In that position, O’Brien, also 
a lawyer, was involved in the financial and opera- 
tional matters of athletics, which included negoti- 
ating and drafting all athletic contracts. “I thought 
very highly of his abilities, skill and style,” Griffith 
says. “At the time, athletics had a dual role report- 
ing to both the vice presidents of academic affairs 
and administration and finance. Dave's role was to 


oversee all the financial aspects of athletics.” UNCONVENTIONAL Wispom 
O’Brien just smiles when the reversal of 49er ath- 


letic fortune is discussed. But Griffith, the man who Wh 
brought O’Brien west, is more complimentary. “Dave en. 
deserves to feel pleased that the targeted sports have 


done very well in recent years and I would expect him you. Can 


to do as well in the future,” Griffith says. “His deci- 
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One sport O’Brien admits has slipped, though, is use the 
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former Coach Joan Bonvicini, the program dropped a 
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few notches under her successor, Glenn McDonald, 4 WI 
| who was reassigned at the end of last season. ‘Dbequi J 
if “I don’t know how many people could have been 
successful with the delay in hiring and expectations of you 
success Joan had created,” O’Brien says. “But both the TH RIFT SHOP 
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keep current 49er coaches. Last fall, O’Brien fought to 
keep Gimmillaro — who O’Brien calls “the best vol- 
leyball coach in the country” — from accepting an F 
offer from California. He had to do the same this ip 7 
spring to keep Greenberg when he was being given the Th | rs ] S [ Ge 
pe Sp SADA Ae ee 4317 E, Carson in Long Beach 
“Our ambitions and aspirations are to be compet- 
itive in all sports,” O’Brien says. “We needed to make 4 
our compensation packages nationally competitive 0) CT | s 
and eliminate the impression that Long Beach State is 
a stepping-stone. I think we’ve done that and will con- | 
tinue to do so in the future.” © | 
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A forearm tattoo of a serpent wrapped around a 
panther lies below the emblem of the ‘Crazy Brother 


Clan,’ (C.B.C.), an Asian gang name. 


May 10, 1995 


Cal State Long Beach student “Kim Sam,” 19, lives amid bloss: 
of Long Beach Boulevard and Anaheim Street, has been the 
In the first half of last year, shootings in the area claimed s 


by 
Thomas Sizgorich 


im lives in constant fear of being 
mistaken for a member of one of 
he Asian gangs that claim his 


neighborhood and to which many of his 
friends belong. He never walks any- 
where; the danger of becoming the target 
of a drive-by shooting is too great. 
Although Kim is legally an adult, his par- 
ents keep him indoors at night. 

The fear Kim and his family share is 
very real. On May 10, 1994, Limpung 
Vichai, 19, and Amnat Ath, 13, were 
killed on New York Street, victims of a 
drive-by shooting. Limpung and Amnat, 
an acquaintance of Kim’s, were two more 


victims in a string of payback killings: 


which began in earnest in 1989 with the 
death of a 16-year-old Latino at the 
hands of a group of Cambodians. 

The killings were sadly unremark- 
able amidst the escalating cycle of vio- 
lence which characterizes many Los 
Angeles area inner-city neighborhoods. 
Shootings are commonplace in Kim’s 
neighborhood. “We hear shooting all the 
time,” he says. Simple woundings usual- 
ly go unreported by the media, he says. 


In many ways, the experience of 
Kim’s family typifies that of Cambodian 
refugees who settled in Long Beach dur- 
ing the late ’70s and early ’80s. Having 
left Cambodia in 1980 to escape the hor- 
rors of Pol Pot’s Khmer Rouge regime, 
Kim’s family spent three years in 
Thailand's refugee camps before emigrat- 
ing to the United States. 

The demographics of older Long 
Beach neighborhoods, whose residents 
were primarily Latino, began to shift dra- 
matically as the swell of Cambodian 
refugees crested in the late ’70s. Friction 
ensued between Asian newcomers and 
old-line Latinos in the MacArthur- 
Whittier neighborhood where many 
Cambodians settled. 

CSULB political science department 
chairman Jerry Riposa, who has per- 
formed extensive research on Long 
Beach gang members, says that a lack of 
cultural “commonality” between the 
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Cambodian 


and Latino communities was 

at the heart of this friction. “There was 
nothing in common,” he says. “The 
Cambodians were Buddhists ... their 
writing is dissimilar, their language has ] 
no relationship to Spanish whatsoever. ‘ 
So they were set upon.” 

Such long-established Latino gangs 


as the East Side Longos issued the Asian I 
youths regular beatings until Cambodian \ 
youths began traveling to and from 1 
school in groups, Riposa says. “These I 
groups, then, are the incipient core 
[from which] the Cambodian gangs I 
would emerge,” he says. § 
“Think about their credentials,” I 
Riposa says of the Cambodian children 
who survived the Khmer Rouge’s genoci- i 
dal war against the intelligentsia and é 


urban elite in their native land. “They’ve 
seen things 


you and I 
can’t even 


“They shoot us ... we 


imagine. 
Some of 
these kids, 
before they had escaped, were in Khmer 


gonna be like that for a 


e 
Rouge cadres.” y a 
The weapons training and desensi- I 
tizing provided by service in the ranks of c 
the Khmer Rouge were enough to mold a J s 
few young refugees into the core of the k 
emerging Cambodian gangs. One of the n 
first of these gangs, the Tiny Rascal 
Gangsters [TRG], is said by police to C 
have been responsible for the 1989 mur- A 
der which began the latest round of u 
killings. At last published report, the u 
rivalry had claimed at least 33 lives. C 
“It’s like back to the killing fields,” u 


Kim says. 


that for a long time.” 


U4, 
Gzmo 
has 
already been 
gang banging 
for three years. 
He is slight of 
build and sits 
very still while 
he talks. His 


voice is soft and tinged, 
ironically, with the clipped cadences of his sworn 
enemy, the Latino gangster, the cholo. His dress, too, 
mimics the cholo. His blue jeans are several sizes too 
large. He sports a plaid button-up shirt, also over- 
sized. 

Gizmo is shy; he answers questions with a gri- 
macing reticence. A few of his teeth are chipped and 
broken. When asked about the genesis of the war in 
which he is now a soldier, he seems at a loss. “I don’t 
really know,” he says. “They shoot us ... we fight em 
back. It’s gonna be like that for a long time. 

“We don’t know the reason,” Gizmo says, refer- 
ring to the give-and-take violence, “but they [Latino 
gangs] keep on doing it, so we keep on doing it 
back.” 

Such inability to explain the cyclical bloodshed 
is common among young gangsters. Riposa attribut- 
es this to the fact that youngsters like Gizmo are a 
“second generation” of soldiers in a war that began 
when they 


us ... we fight ’em back. It’s] wer infans. 


Gizmo’s 
family, like 
Kim's, left 
Cambodia to 


escape Pol Pot and the Khmer Rouge. They also 
arrived in the United States in 1980. He says his 
mother worries about him and that he does what he 
can to assuage her fears. “I keep my mom happy,” he 
says. “Sometimes I chill for a while ... sometimes I’m 
kind of happy when they [his family] get mad at 
me.” 

Gizmo describes a cultural rift between the 
Cambodian teenagers who have been raised in 
America and their parents. He says parents are often 
unable to understand the environment in which 
children live and _ that 
difficulty 
understanding their parents’ old-country outlook. 


their Americanized 


Cambodian-American children have 


Riposa cites a paradoxical relationship between 


amid blossoming violence. His Long Beach neighborhood, the area around the intersection 
s been the scene of repeated confrontations between rival Asian and Latino street gangs. 
a claimed seven lives. 


photography by 
Amil Steiner 


A currently inactive member of “Asian Boyz” 


young Cambodians and their transplanted native 
culture. “They don’t want to be traditional 
Cambodians,” he says. “They want to distance them- 
selves from that.” Still, Riposa says, “deep in their 
hearts they have a real respect” for traditional 
Cambodian culture, including Buddhism. 

“Their moms and dads don’t know where they 
are coming from,” Gizmo says of Cambodian youth. 
Many of his peers’ parents who grew up in Cambodia 
have difficulty relating to the children who came of 
age in the United States, he says. 

The conflict in Long Beach between Latinos and 
Cambodians, Gizmo says, has become a war based 
on race rather than simple gang rivalry. “I think it’s 
racial,” he says, nodding. “Right now I think it’s get- 
ting racial.” Often Latino or Cambodian youths are 
pulled into the conflict, he says, simply because they 
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happen to be of one or the other warring ethnic 
groups. After a gang has been the target of a shoot- 
ing or one of its members has been wounded or 
killed, he says, revenge is the first and often only 
thing on its members’ minds. “Some of them, you 
know, they go crazy ’cause their homeboy got shot,” 
he says, “and they just don’t care. They just do what- 
ever.” 


ne of Gizmo’s former classmates at Long 
Beach Poly High School is Shooter. Also 14, 
Shooter is the third generation to join his 
Latino East Long Beach gang. His uncle and father 
were active members in the ’60s an ’70s. Shooter's 
uniform is similar to what his father might have 
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he weight of the night was finally wearing on “Karie” as 

she laid her third glass of Jungle Juice down on the 

cluttered kitchen floor. She figured the concoction was 

mixed with enough juice to dilute the alcohol, but 

judging by the buzz she was getting her theory didn’t 
hold true. She scanned the room to find her friends, with whom she 
had arrived a few hours earlier. It wasn’t an easy task, with the two 
sandwiched among the mass of people congregated to celebrate the 
first official weekend of Rush Week at Cal State Long Beach. This 
party was just one of many “ragers” — as students commonly call 
them — that took place that night. 

Karie watched as “Rick” wiped the last drops of beer from his 
mouth, ending his part in the beer-bonging ritual. “Jay” was at his 
side laughing hysterically, nudging Rick to pass the funnel over. 
Already holding a 40-ouncer in one hand, Jay clumsily took hold of 
the tube connected to the beer keg. He drank as fast as he could as 
the cheers of party goers urged him on. The last gulp was just a lit- 
tle too much, causing Jay to cough and turning his already reddened 
face an even brighter shade of crimson. Karie decided to call it quits 
and convinced Rick and Jay to leave. 

The fraternity house was only an eight-minute drive from the 
coed residence halls the trio lived in during their first semester. 
Though they all had had their share of drinks, Karie figured she was 
the most sober and took liberty in guiding her companions through 
the hall’s front door. She hushed the pair so they wouldn’t alert the 
resident assistants. As she giggled at Rick’s parting remark, she 
noticed Jay slumped over and passed out in one of the lobby’s arm 
chairs. 

After several minutes of futile attempts to wake Jay, Karie and 
Rick panicked, realizing the situation might be serious. Before they 
could decide what to do, a resident assistant arrived. He quickly 
assessed Jay’s condition and notified the paramedics. It turned out 
that the R.A.’s immediate reactions were possibly life-saving, Karie 
recalled. 

One might say it was fortunate the incident concluded at the 
residence halls where a supervisor was present to take charge. 
Perhaps nothing like this would have happened if only the students 
had stayed at the residence halls, away from potential harm. The res- 
idence halls are havens from the use of drugs and alcohol. 

Or is this a naive assumption? 

Supervised residence hall living offers an intermediate level of 
independence for students because it is regarded as a step between 
living at home and on one’s own. But adjusting to an unfamiliar set- 
ting and the opportunities to meet a wide range of people can influ- 
ence health practices, particularly drinking. 

“A lot of partying went on [in the residence halls], especially the 
beginning of the semester, but it’s not as frequent now,” said first- 
year residence hall occupant Greg Rhoades, 19. “People drink to 
socialize, with Thursdays being the big nights, especially before and 
after the [basketball] games. 

“Drinking isn’t a serious problem,” Rhoades said. “The ones 
who do drink can handle it, but it may affect their grades. But, then 
again, I know a lot of guys who still do well in school, even if they 
do party. It all depends on the person.” 

If a person asked students if they were problem drinkers, a 
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small percentage would probably say they were. 
But according to Alan Marlott of Columbia 
University, the behavior of most students who 
binge doesn’t fit the definition of alcoholism, 
although many would be considered alcohol 
abusers. “That is defined as the recurrent use in 
situations that are hazardous,” Marlott said. 

Since the adoption of the “Dry Campus” pol- 
icy in 1991, occupants are prohibited from 
drinking in the residence halls, even if they are of 
legal drinking age. This rule is written in the con- 
tract the residents sign before moving in. If resi- 
dence hall occupants are found drinking, 
Freeman said he would identify the faces and ask 
them to empty their beer cans. Usually every- 
body cooperates. “They know the rules,” he said, 
“but I can assume that the party is taken else- 
where.” 

Drinking has been a concern for years, but 
binge drinking — defined as consuming five or 
more drinks at one sitting — has emerged as one 
of the most unhealthy aspects of college life. 
About 43 percent of college students report binge 
drinking. It’s a rite of passage at college: drinking 
just to get drunk. This “tradition” has been 
around for ages, but never have so many students 
— particularly women — reported binge drink- 
ing. There is evidence that the number of young 
women who drink to excess has risen. According 
to Columbia University researchers, the percent- 
age of college women who report that they drink 
to get drunk has more than tripled, from about 
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10 percent in 1977 to more than 35 percent. 

However, some researchers disagree with the 
findings. David Hanson of the State University of 
New York at Potsdam contends that the percent- 
age of heavy drinkers on campus has remained 
constant for decades. He disputed the Columbia 
researchers’ findings, saying their statistics her- 
alded as “news” are more than five years old. 

Gary Little, director of Housing and 
Residential Life, said he has noticed a dramatic 
reduction in alcohol-related disturbances in the 
residence halls since the Dry Campus policy was 
implemented. “The disciplinary cases involving 
fights and property damages have reduced by 
two-thirds,” Little said. “Before the no-alcohol 
policy, 90 percent of referrals were related tuo 
drinking.” 

The culture of the campus, the opportunity 


to be independent of daily parental control, the 
need to conform, the insecurity of a new and 
intimidating setting — all make freshmen partic- 
ularly vulnerable. Jason Majarucon, a former res- 
idence hall occupant, remembers what life was 
like there: the close friendships, the mediocre 
food and, most notably, the Thursday night par- 
ties on his floor. “There was so much partying 
going on,” he says. “It was a way to break the ice 
and meet people. It’s a given that if you go to 
[college] ... drinking is going to be involved.” 
When asked about the resident assistants 
and the possible ramifications of being caught, 
Majarucon says, “Some partied with us unless 
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Seated below a signed portrait of Johnny 
Cash, Bonnie Price reflects on the days when 
performers like Cash and Hank Williams played 
at The Foothill. 
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Yechaww! This southern whoop of joy can’t be heard tonight at The 
Foothill club. Such a honky-tonk holler is a scream from the past, a time when 
country and western was Long Beach’s trend du jour. Tonight, The Cows, a four- 
piece band chock full of ear-splitting distortion, wailing vocals, mega-pounding 
beats and super-charged adrenaline causes huddled punk rock aficionados to bop 
their heads in joy and occasionally collide with each other. Instead of wearing 
cowboy hats and western shirts, the club’s patrons don peroxided hair and face 
piercings. One instigating fan throws some trash at the band. “Fuck You! You 
suck,” he yells, a wry smile on his face. Apparently the singer of the group, wear- 
ing a furry jacket, mousetraps dangling from his ears, enjoys the egging on. His 
energetic stage antics accelerate. 

Just another typical weekend night at Signal Hill’s famous Foothill club. But 
things weren't always this way. A brightly lit sign on the club’s roof shows a col- 
orfully dudded cowboy couple dancing, a hint of the landmark establishment's 
past. 

Opened in 1941 by a young southern entrepreneur named Bonnie Price, the 
club soon became a mecca for country western acts. Country western music had- 
n't become popular yet on the west coast; it was a southern style synonymous 
with places like Memphis and Nashville, Tenn. 

As America prepared for World War II, Long Beach became a boom town. 
The massive Long Beach shipyard opened, bringing a larger blue-collar commu- 
nity. Some workers were Grapes of Wrath-style, Oklahoma dust bowl refugees. 
Multitudes of sailors, including 
southern folks, also inhabited 
Long Beach, one of the last ports 
en route to the Pacific. Country 
music became a badge for these 
uprooted southerners to wear 
and Price’s club provided the live 
entertainment. Over the next few 
decades performers like Johnny 
Cash, Hank Williams, Merle 
Haggard and Waylon Jennings 
rattled and twanged their gallop- 
ing tunes on The Foothill’s small 
stage. Even hip-swaying rockers 
like Elvis Presley visited this 
honky-tonk at the base of Signal 
Hill. 

Although he never actually 
played with his own band, Price 
remembers Presley jamming with 
hired club bands from Nashville 
that knew the King. “He’d go [stage right] behind the band and he’d just start 
working with them,” she said with a chuckle. 

The young, pompadoured Elvis would frequent The Foothill when he was in 
town, Price said. He would come and hang out, fooling around with the band or 
hanging at the bar — but he never headlined the club. “As many times as that 
man’s been on this stage,” she said, “I never paid him a dime.” 

Price was a hustle and bustle club owner, a businesswoman at a time when 
such endeavors were rare for women. But Price always did things her way. 
Despite the discrimination, Price owned and managed other bars and clubs in the 
greater Long Beach area. Besides The Foothill there was The Hillside, a blues bar 
on Pacific Coast Highway in Long Beach that one might miss if they blinked. 
According to Cal State Long Beach history professor Kaye Briegel, who inter- 
viewed Price in 1989, Price received Los Angeles County’s first liquor license for 
a dance club after prohibition. Other ballrooms on Long Beach's famous Pike — 
the “Coney Island of the West” — weren't allowed to serve even non-alcoholic 
drinks. 

Price remembers the Pike as Long Beach’s red-light style pick-up place. “A 
bunch of women ... down at the Pike, they just walked up and down waiting for 
someone to pick ’em up,” she said. Long Beach's large sailor population at the 
time adds to this prostitution scenario. But, Price said, “A sailor town was all it 
was.” 

Today, Price strolls from her home near The Foothill across a sun-baked alley 
to the ever-raven Foothill interior. She wears light-blue pants, a white blouse and 
a matching blue headband which holds back her long, peppered hair. Her face 
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has a few strokes of makeup for the interview, complimenting her outfit, a strik- 
ing image of The Foothill’s rich past — a past of savvy, ’40s elegance. Carefully 
sculpted hair; starlet-style made up faces; cigarettes curlicueing smoke from 
poised hands; motion picture stars sipping cocktails, smiling beautifully, bobbing 
their heads to the country beats at The Foothill — this was Price’s time. 

Price’s dark brown eyes swim with history. Some images are sharp, while oth- 
ers drift in the rich realms of her mind. At 79, she speaks with the savvy attitude 
of a woman who’ lived a full, high life of nocturnal club grandeur. In her salad 
days she prided herself on hiring Tennessee-based bands to entertain the mish- 
mash of sailors, blue-collar workers and chic Hollywood scenesters who fre- 
quented the club. “I brought usually one band a week here from Nashville,” she 
said. “Frankly, at that time, there was no music except Nashville. They came out 
here and they'd liked it.” 

Price threw gala New Year’s Eve parties where singers like Cliff Crofford 
crooned to the champagne-buzzed crowd. The Foothill became a hot spot. “It 
always will be,” she said with conviction, “because I brought the first country 
music in the area.” 

And what does she think of the bands frequenting her stage in the ’90s? “I 
don’t like ‘em,” she said. “I just don’t like that kind of music. It’s a country place 
and it’s always going to be a country place.” 

Even if Price doesn’t like that kind of music — that punk rock stuff — the 
kids dig it. It keeps them filing in on the weekends for loud tunes and stiff 
drinks. They don’t 

see the place as 
country and 
western; that’s 
ancient history. 
Only blown-up 


portraits of 
Johnny Cash 
and Hank 


Williams adorn- 
ing the walls 
attest to those 
long-lost hoe- 


downs. 
After she 
bought The 


Foothill, her 
strong business 
ability and inti- 
mate family of 
employees kept 
the place gliding smoothly like a sweetly crafted tune. For 12 years those walls 
shook, rattled and rolled, bursting with sailors and club hoppers. 

Then, in early 1953, fire stopped The Foothill’s fun. Price’s dedicated regu- 
lars decided to rebuild the charred club and by year’s end the doors re-opened 
for the country and western hungry. Down-home jamming would once again 
keep their bellies full. 

After the interview, Price explores her office, once the organized space where 
she spent her days managing a thriving business, now a complete mess. It seems 
the room is caught in the remodeling process, with stacks of papers and boxes of 
miscellaneous knickknacks scattered about. Price’s eyes spark with recognition as 
she spots a gold record by a now-obscure country star named Billy Mize who, she 
proudly explains, was not only famous but her friend. This piece of Price’s past 
sits on an elegantly carved, antique mantle piece, the only remnant she kept after 
selling a house she owned on Long Beach’s Ocean Boulevard. She brought this 
icon to her office where she spent long days; it made her feel at home. Price’s days 
of club running are fading and she now spends more and more time at home let- 
ting her son Ronnie, who runs The Hillside, and other longtime employees take 
care of business. But make no mistake: Bonnie started this club with the same 
gritty, stronghold determination she still has, an independent southern woman 
who does things her way. Time has simply loosened her grip. 

Although The Foothill will continue housing loud, distorted bands like 
Mudhoney, Reverend Horton Heat and The Cows, Price still sees her club as a 
jumping country and western joint. Because in Bonnie Price’s mind The Foothill 
was and always will be the best honky-tonk in town. 
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by Mary Anne Modina 


athy Chia hunches over her desk in 
Design 131 and waits patiently for her 
turn. A swarm of butterflies flutter in her 
stomach and she feels her tongue twisting, 
choking her. But like all class meetings set aside for 
critiquing projects, this is an experience that’s almost 
the norm. 


” 


“It's your turn,” says the person sitting next to 
her, who has been tapping away at her shoulder, 
motioning her to go. 

Cold sweat. Looking down the long aisle that 
leads to the front of the classroom, Kathy feels faint. 
She can’t even recognize a single face in the room. 
She slowly takes a few steps forward, project in 
hand. 

Kathy stands facing the chalkboard with her 
back toward her 


audience. 
But before 
she even 
dares to 
turn her- 
self around, she discreetly 
takes her index finger and rubs her two front teeth. 

Everyone in the room waits for her to begin, yet 
she keeps rubbing, finally rolling her tongue over 
them and swallowing. 

As she turns around, she takes a deep breath and 
is suddenly possessed by a new feeling. For some 
reason, all her jitters are gone; her confidence kicks 
in and in no time, she cruises through her presenta- 
tion flawlessly. Applause. Applause. 


A pile of dirty jeans, sweaty T-shirts, soiled 
underwear and stiff socks sit in the corner of the stu- 
dio apartment. Ever since 19-year-old art student 
Phillip Caculitan moved to California, he has called 
it quits on doing his laundry — no time and no quar- 
ters. But it doesn’t matter. All he cares about right 
now is his hot date with Jeane, the “babe.” 

Strolling over to the beat-up cabinet his mother 
handed down to him, he opens the third drawer and 
finds that his only pair of clean socks are green. “Are 
you kiddin’?” he asks himself. 
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Aunts 


He is already running late. Aha! A pair of socks 
he wore the day before lies on top of the clothes pile 
in the corner. A few mud stains from the puddle he 
stepped in. No problem, his shoes will cover them. 

Big mistake. After wearing the same pair two 
days in a row, nothing but bad luck hits him — espe- 
cially with women. The date with Jeane is a flop. No 
intellectual conversation, no kiss, no nothing. 

Ever since his date from hell with Jeane, 
Caculitan vows never again to wear dirty socks, espe- 
cially two days in a row. 


Superstitions. Traditions. Rituals. Call them 
what you want. But for Chia, 21, a graphic design 
major at Cal State Long Beach, they are the founda- 
tion of her confidence each time she makes a presen- 
tation. “It keeps me from feeling tongue-tied and 
boosts my confidence,” Chia says. “It’s something 
I have to do before 


every presentation I 
make. Call it superstition, but if 1 don’t do it, then 
something could go wrong.” 

The origins of superstitions are found in the 
early efforts of humans to explain nature, invite for- 
tune, avoid evils and pry into the future. 

Almost everyone, everywhere, is superstitious in 
some way. We all want to seize a bit of luck, create 
magic or have some control in the world around us, 
says Juniper Wiley, a sociology professor at CSULB. 
“When a person is in great doubt, they rely on 
magic,” she says. “When we come upon things we 
cannot explain in a logical, rational or social way, we 
rely on magic.” 

Superstitions commonly arise in situations of 
great pressure, stress or even danger. In a lot of ways, 
superstitions are the answers to our everyday dilem- 
mas. “Superstition is basically the brain making a 
causal connection between two events,” says Michael 


Shermer, director of the Skeptics Society in 
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Why do we 
believe in old 
black magic? 


Pasadena, an organization that provides rational sci- 
entific explanations of paranormal claims. “They’re 
very psychological and whether it’s good or bad, who 
can say? [Superstitions] don’t serve any purpose. The 
closer we come to understanding reality, the better.” 

If a person is willing to accept that certain ges- 
tures or rituals make everything better, then there is 
a possibility of more complicated beliefs and greater 
dependence — “a marijuana-to-heroin effect” — 
Shermer says. 

Maria Del Real, 20, a CSULB English major, 
recalls that after receiving a salary raise, she bit her 
tongue (biting your tongue means someone is gos- : 
siping about you; the harder the bite, the nastier the 
gossip). As she walked into the back office she over- 
heard two of her co-workers making cruel comments 
about her. Ever since then, Del Real has been very 
cautious when it comes to biting her tongue. 

Miranda Liu, 25, a film student at Art Center 
College of Design, says she has a superstition of not 

trusting people with hook 
noses. “If I get cheated or 
swindled by someone,” she 
says, “they always have a 
hook nose.” 

Wiley says superstitions 

can be dangerous if they serve 
to promote prejudice and discrimination. “If part of 
a superstition includes a negative connotation that 
certain groups of people are naturally bad or evil, 
then that’s negative,” she says. “I don’t think super- 
stitions are good or bad in [themselves]; it’s how the 
individual uses [them].” 

Your significant other gives you a pair of shoes. 
Does it mean she will walk all over you? Will tapping 
the dashboard three times each time a car with a bro- 
ken headlight passes keep accidents from happen- 
ing? Does having an itchy upper lip mean you're 
going to be kissed by a tall person? Itchy lower lip, 
by a short person? Will doing push-ups before every 
game cause your team to win? Superstitions will sur- 
vive as long as the imagination allows it. 

“If you believe in the positive energy of a crys- 
tal,” Wiley says, “what’s wrong with that?” © 
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Back to the Killing Fields 
continued from page 13 


worn during his service in the neighborhood cadre: 
knife-creased khakis and a huge white T-shirt worn 
over a white tank-top “muscle shirt.” His head is 
shaven and the scab caused by his first tattoo is just 
beginning to flake away. Inked beneath his skin in 
graceful, fluttering script are the initials of the gang 


photography by Amil Steiner 


talk about where his father is. Asked about rumors 
that the Mexican Mafia has forbidden Mexican-on- 
Mexican gang banging, he says, “Yeah, I heard some- 
thing about that.” But he will not elaborate. 

He will, however, talk about the rivalry with the 
Cambodians — but everything he has to say sounds 


friend.” 

Asked about his rivals, he says, “They’re funny. 
They dress just like us. It’s like they’re trying to be 
Mexican or something.” Prospects for peace? “None 

.. its too many dead homies out there.” 

Members of both gangs say that they, like the 
police, expect 
the conflict not 
only to continue 
but to become 
more and more 
violent. 

On the 
CSULB campus, 
Kim is reluctant 


POLICE 


to start home at 
the end of the 
day. Obviously 
tired, he says the 


drive back 
through the 
neighborhoods 


of the Asian 
Boyz, Crazy 
Brother Clan, 
EFCC, the Tiny 
Rascal Gangsters 
and others 
makes him a tar- 
get for Latino 
gangsters from 
East Side 
Longos, Barrio 
Pobre or Small 
Town. “You gotta 
be extra careful 
in your car,” he 
says. “You gotta 
watch your 


Police cast a careful eye upon gang members at the Cambodian New Year Festival by back.” 


sitting them down and administering field interviews to check their status with the law. 


into which Shooter was initiated last summer. 
“l’m marked for life,” he says, smiling. 

Sitting outside a Long Beach burger joint, 
Shooter squints against the reflection of the setting 
sun as he scans the windows of passing cars for any 
potential threat. “It’s probably cool if the windows 
are up,” he says. 

Shooter won't say how he got his name. He won’t 


oddly familiar. “It’s all about paybacks,” he says. “You 
know, ‘Those vatos came through here and did this 
and that. And now it’s time for some get back.” 

As he sees it, the war isn’t about race, but about 
blood. Spilled blood. Blood, he says, which must be 
avenged. “You see these dudes out here all dressed 
down [in gang style],” he says, “and it’s like, you 
know, ‘PAH, PAH! That’s for my homey. That’s for my 
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Finally, and 
with — obvious 
effort, he gets to his feet and starts for the parking 
lot. 


Six months after being interviewed for this story, Kim is 
approaching the conclusion of his first year at CSULB. 
Gizmo was “jumped out” of his gang and has taken up 
tagging. Shooter has disappeared into the bleak realm of 
Long Beach's street gangs. © 
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n vacant lots scattered 

throughout some of Long 

Beach’s meanest streets, the 

summer soil will yield lettuce, 
carrots, tomatoes and, hopefully, 
life. 

The Community Garden 
Project will bring together gang 
members from Long Beach, 
Compton and Lynwood to till the 
soil, sow seeds and earn an hon- 
est wage in the empty spaces of a 
city that for too has long suffered 


the ravages of generational gang warfare. 
Arturo Sanchez, a “retired” Harbor City 


Dangerous Indulgence 
continued from page 15 


they were on call. It totally got crazy 
that school year of 1990.” 

“The drinking at the dorms hasn’t 
changed much,” says “Daniel,” a 19- 
year-old currently living in the resi- 
dence halls. “It was fun the first 
semester, but if I have to study, I go to 
the library because it’s impossible to 
study [in the residence halls]. 
Somebody always wants to party.” 

A crucial aspect of alcohol abuse 
prevention is to provide an accurate 
statistic of the prevalence of drinking 
and to challenge the misconception 
that “everybody’s drinking,” said 
Shifra Teitelbaum, director of Options, 
CSULB’s alcohol and drug abuse pre- 
vention center. According to last year’s 
Options report, 75 percent of CSULB 
students who drink have less than five 
in one sitting. 

Judy Phillips, director of the 
Student Employee Assistance pro- 
gram, a one-on-one counseling service 
on campus, said there has been an 
increase in students seeking guidance 
from alcohol-related problems. She 
attributes this rise to several factors: 
More people are binge drinking, more 
people are catching on that they do 
indeed have a problem and more peo- 
ple are encouraged by friends to 
receive help to get a hold of other 
problems that stem from drinking. 
“There’s always going to be folks who 
drink and folks who don't,” Phillips 
said, “but younger people tend to 
drink more.” © 
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gang member, heads the program, which later 
this year. will present “competitive bids” on 
city contracts and employ former or current 
gang members as gardeners and landscapers. 
The aim of the project, Sanchez says, is to 
provide an opportunity for young men who 
hope to succeed but who have few options. 
“Most of these young guys will take [the 
chance to work] in a hot minute,” he says. 
There is a large pool of youth that is falling 


ny" » j 


through the cracks. They want to work. All 
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they need is the opportu- 
nity.” 

A chance to escape 
the heat of the inner city 
was payment enough 
one recent afternoon for 
a group of young men 
who spent a long morn- 
ing setting up a security 
perimeter and weeding a 
soon-to-be garden. 

“Their payment was 
taking them to the 
beach,” Sanchez says. 

The most important 
aspect of the project, 
however, may be the 
healing of old wounds 
that it is hoped will take 
place among once-dead- 
ly rivals while tending 


the rows of “edibles” Sanchez plans to 
make accessible to the communities in 
which they grow. 

“When we’re out there, it’s neutral ter- 
ritory,” Sanchez says. “I’ve never had any- 
one tell me they felt any discomfort.” 

So perhaps, with fruits and vegetables 
planted and tended by young people with 
change in their hearts, a lasting peace will 
also bloom in tiny Long Beach gardens. 


—T.S. 
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t’s 12:30 a.m., and I’m lying on the couch 
wrapped in my favorite flowered comforter. My 
feet are on the coffee table, | have a bag of Chips Ahoy 
in one hand, the remote in the other. Time for a little late- 
night entertainment in the infomercial zone. 
| click the remote. Audience members are jumping 
up and down in their seats, cheering and crying as vol- 
unteers walk across 1,000 razor-sharp pieces of glass. 
The host warns the audience: “Don’t try this at home!” 
The host is Marshall Sylver, a fire-eating, karate- 
chopping, glass-shard-a-walkin’ personal motivator and 
hypnotist who makes grand pronouncements about his 
life-changing motivation tapes, called “Passion, Profit, 
and Power.” Sylver has hair so lacquered with gel it looks 
like molded black clay, a startling contrast to his pale 


“gs skin. His penetrating, unblinking stare is putting me 


! into a trance. My brown- and white-spotted dog, 
} Sam, barks three times, snapping me out of my stupor. 
| look over at him. His ears are perked up and . 


: fis head is quizzically cocked to the side. As | change a 


the channel, he trots.out of the room in disgust. 

CLICK — | let out a deep, tension-relieving * 
breath. Two men are fluttering about in a bright white 
kitchen. Their giddy, light-hearted banter seems strangely 
unimprovised. 

“How does the ‘Super Slicer’ work, John?” 

“Well, I'll tell you, Mike!” 

Mike, holding a cordless microphone, wears a fuzzy 
pastel blue and pink sweater and white tennis shoes. He 
has a goofy “aw, shucks” smile and constantly shifts his 
weight awkwardly from foot to foot. 

His guest tonight is John, a short man with a red bow 
tie, a British accent and buck teeth. They chatter excited- 
ly as they chop, and Mike proclaims: “When dicing 
onions your only tears are tears of joy!” I’ve had enough 


— my kitchen looms large and inadequate without this 
invaluable tool. 

CLICK — It’s a Gerard Depardieu film! Wait ... no 
the clip from this film is being used to demonstrate the 
guillotine action of a conventional ... toilet seat? 

“What goes up, must come crashing down,” says a 
woman in a sing-song voice as a toilet seat lid loudly 
crashes shut. Two hands continually caress the toilet, lift 
the lid up and let it bang back down. Diagrams and illus- 
trations of guillotines and toilets are haphazardly edited 
in. Then comes a segment showing a man with a black 
suit, sitting in front of an archaic looking comput- 


er. In a thick German accent, this expert gives further >_>. 


insight and analysis into the Sandeo Electronic 
Toilet Seat: “The circulation of air traps and 74 
cools contaminated gases in the bowl.” The toi- + 
let comes with conditioner, protector spray, ee ‘and 
odor spray for “shock-treatment iype cleaning.” 
Before | become too paranoid to go into my 
ie bathroom — or for that matter any non-shock 
. treated bathroom — ever again, | change the 
! channel. 
CLICK — Oh no! Marshall Sylver again! But 
now, the audience is gone and it’s just me and Marshall. 
He is standing on a set which resembles a living room, 
complete with wood-paneling. Book cases display his 
tapes, which come in fetching magenta and violet pack- 
aging. | hear his deep soothing announcer-like voice as 
the camera moves in for a close-up: “Passion, Profit and 
Power, Passion, Profit and Power, Passion, 
Profit and Power!” 

I'm feeling very, very sleepy .. 
he mind-melding with me? Nah, | aoe 
think so. | reach for the phone, punch in an * 
800 number ... Hello, Marshall? 
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